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Preliminary note 



The Sconul "exchange of experience" seminar on Human Aspects 
of Library Instruction was held in the Palmer Building of the 
University of Reading on 9th December, 1969, Thirty librarians 
from all over Britain attended the seminar, and their papers and 
discussions were recorded on tape; the following Proceedings 
are a transcript from this tape. 

Time did not permit reference back to ail who took part in 
the discussions, so where coughing, overtalk or blurred sounds 
made it impossible to follow exactly what was said, a certain 
amount of editing has had to be done. Omissions in the actual 
text of the discussions have been indicated by the customary 
three dots, but passages concerned with practical announcements 
and other ephemeral matters, particularly at the end of the day, 
have disappeared without trace. 

I am most grateful to the Editor of the Library Association 
Recor d for his permission to reprint here my own paper, originally 
published in his pages in January, 1970. 



Hazel Mews 
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STANDING CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL & UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Seminar on 

Human Aspects of Library Instructior 
9th December 1969 



Venue : Room G08, Palmer Building, Whiteknights , University of Reading 



PROGRA MME 

T ime v 

11.00 - 12.30 Morning session 

1) Welcome by Mr. J. Thompson , University Librarian, Reading 

2) General announcements 

3) Mrs. -Thelma Bristow, Comparative Education Librarian, 

University of London Institute of Education, on 
Instruction or Induction: the h uman a pproach to 
stndent involvement in l i brary materials 

4) Discussion 



14.00 - 15.30 First afternoon sess i on - P re sent Pra ct ices ' 

This discussion and "exchange of experience" was 
opened by Mr. G.L. Hayhurst, Science Librarian, University 
of Nottingham, and by members of the S^F. (Southampton, 
Surrey, Sussex, Reading) Library Instruction and Information 
Working Party. 



15.45 - 16.45 Second afternoon ses sion - What of th e fut ure? 

In order to allow enough time for unhurried 
discussion during this concluding session, Dr. Hazel Mews 
only briefly introduced her paper on Library In s tru ction 
concerns people . A stencilled copy of the text, which 
appeared in the January 1970 issue of the Lib rar y As so ciation 
Record, was sent out with the programme for the seminar. 
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SCONUL SEMINAR 
ON 

HUMAN ASPECTS OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
9th December, 1969 



PROCEEDINGS 



Morning session, 10 a.m. to 12,30 

Mr. J. Thompson, Librarian, University of Reading. 

It is a considerable and genuine pleasure to welcome you to 
this Seminar on the Human aspects of library instruction , and I do hope that 
you will find it stimulating and informative. 

Let me give you some background to it, in personal terms at 
any rate. Before I came to Reading I was acquainted only with the two 
standard features of all attempts to introduce users to libraries. First 
the welcome address by the University Librarian - who, annually, would 
emerge blinking from the warrrth and shelter of his office to say a few words 
of welcome, warning and exhortation to groups of freshers. Secondly, the 
annual series of library tours for freshers, conducted by various members of 
the Library staff. 

This was all the experience of library instruction which 
I'd really had until I went to Glasgow University. In my time there, I was 
once asked to give three lectures to a group of students on standard referenc 
works and bibliographies. I prepared my first lecture very carefully, 
plagiarising chunks from Valford, and compiling exhaustive lists. I deliv- 
ered this lecture, word for word from a typescript, to a large group of 
students. I had been bored while preparing it; I was even more bored while 
delivering it. The students were earnest, but plainly groggy at the end. 

On the following day, for lecture two, I abandoned my typescript altogether, 
and tried to humanise my delivery - but attendance had by then dropped dram- 
atically. On the third day - forgive me if I sound biblical - my lecture 
was again differently delivered in view of my two previous experiences, and 
attendance by students had adjusted itself upwards once more. What I am 
trying to say is that both instructor and instructed had learned something 
from this limited experiment - each had adjusted, each had altered the 
initial stance. 
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When I came to Reading, Dr, Mews, as Sub-Librarian in charge 
of Library Instruction, and the students of this University, were undergoing 
a similar experience though on a very much larger scale. My predecessor as 
Librarian had organised experimentally an elaborate and compulsory programme 
of library instruction seminars for all new undergraduates. At the point 
when I arrived the students had become antagonistic, the academic staff were 
piqued, and the Library staff were sinking under the burden. In the course 
of these past two years, with my encouragement from the sidelines, Dr. Mews 
has carefully dismantled this whole experimental ' programme, and has replaced 
it with a more voluntary, pragmatic system. All of this, however, has been 
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accompanied by a great deal of anxiety on the part of Dr. Mews and myself 
because concurrent with our revision have been numerous articles in the 
professional press describing in glowing terms splendid library instruction 
programmes which are apparently going like a bomb elsewhere 0 We were able 
to r; tum very usefully to our colleagues in the regional co-operative group 
of . University Libraries - Southampton, Surrey and Sussex - and we have 
these colleagues here today on our panel c However, Dr. Mews and I still 
felt the need of airing the problem nationally . 

Thus when Dr'. Urquhart at a recent meeting of the Standing 
Conference of National and University Libraries suggested that various 
libraries in areas of particular interest to them should organise exchange 
of experience seminars, we leapt at the chance. If ever there was a topic 
in which all the university libraries in this country needed to exchange 
their experiences, whether positive or negative, that topic is library 
instruction. Hence our reason for being here today. 

As I said at the beginning of these remarks, I do hope that 
today* s proceedings will be both informative and stimulating. I should 
warn you that we intend to tape-record our deliberations, and would hope to 
put out a transcript of them for the benefit of those who were not able to 
attend. I shall now return this seminar to the competent hands of its 
organiser, Dr, Hazel Mews. 

Dr. Hazel Mews, As Mr. Thompson has indicated, when I was asked to organise 
Chairman an exchange-of- experience seminar on library instruction 

it seemed to me that discussion of the human side of our 
activities had so far been largely neglected. There are plenty of people 
working on and writing about automated aids to teaching - films, slides, 
video-tapes, etc, - but not so many people paying attention to the human 
side. We are *'ins true ting students** almost in vacu o, a kind of abstract 
activity; surely we ought to consider more closely the student and the 
university situation in which he is instructed. About this time I heard 
that Mrs. Thelma Bristow of the Institute of Education ill London had been 
paying attention to the human and psychological side of library instruction 
and was writing a^tbesis on this subject for the University of London. 

Her own in teres t/Slti^tKese problems- had grown out of a need to make adjust- 
ments in her own 'teaching methods in a programme which was very closely 
integrated with other courses. During her own work she had found the need 
to adapt and make cha ges suggested by the new insights she had gained as 
she went along. It seemed to me that we might learn much from Mrs. Bristow 
and I asked her to give our opening paper. Mrs. Bristow has also just 
returned from the States where she has been investigating what the Americans 
are doing at the moment, so I am sure what she has to say will be of very 
great interest. 







INSTRUCTION or INDUCTION: The human approach to 

student involvement in library materials 



by Thelma Bristow 



*To step aside* said Robert Burns *is human*. I am going to talk 
to you about my stepping aside in this discussion concerning library 
instruction. I should perhaps explain that I became involved in this 
business without being in the least aware that it had happened and I was 
well sucked into the whirlpool before I had time to climb out. What began 
fortuitously as a response to a need has now become the subject for some 
research that I am pursuing. This was encouraged by the head of the course 
for whom I ran a reading seminar, Since we have now reached a stage in 
librarianship where library instruction is inevitable I am grateful to be 
given this opportunity to pool my experience with yours in order to discover 
various ways of making it both informative and interesting. 

Lord Verulam speaking at a Conference on library services in technical 
colleges in London 30th October 1957 said "One of the primary objectives of 
a liberal education is to teach the individual the use of books, to read no 
less than to write, to know where to find what is wanted and to en j oy finding 
it. All this is far more important than for example, the present trend in 
certain quarters to teach people to read faster ... And the library has one 
yet more important task to fulfil - the best that a liberal education can 
offer is the gift of imagination, the capacity to build castles in Spain and 
weave tissues of fantasy ... The case for liberal education, and with it 
for its natural corollary the comprehensive library rests most firmly on the 
tenet that technology is not of itself enough." 2 

3 

R.L. James, investigating the reading efficiency of students at a 
technical teacher training college in 1963, found that at least one third of 
the student ;i 'take possessed reading skills of such low order as to make 
successful study and reading of material required very doubtful. After 
applying the Harvard University Reading Course he concluded that it improves 
reading of students whose comprehension is satisfactory, for those with 
unsatisfactory comprehension scores rapid reading training may develop 
faster reading but it is unlikely to improve comprehension and suggests that 
change of curriculum is desirable. He concludes "The variability among 
the students is so great as to render a common curriculum in education for 
all students a doubtful proposition* 9 . He makes no mention of the library 
and this is a college where there is a course for teacher training for 
librarians. 

Margaret Johnson^ in her Ph.D. thesis (1963) on "A study of teachers* 
attitudes to educational research and of the means by which practising 
teachers may be influenced by research findings** states "there is little 
evidence of widespread reading of various books on educational psychology 
and little likelihood of practising teachers being greatly influenced by 
research findings as a direct result of their reading of books which describe 
them. The books exi&t, but without more direction and encouragement not 
many practising teachers are likely to come across them." She goes on to 
recommend more in-service training courses but also does not mention 
libraries. 



I could continue to quote evidence of the lack of reading and reading 
skills in students in the 1960’s yet in the last thirty yearj over two 
hundred articles have been written in English journals o::i the subject of 
student instruction in the use of libraries and books. Library instruction 
was being thought of as early as 1876 in American Mavis iidmarsh 5 in hex 
excellent survey 'instruction in the use of academic libraries 0 has covered 
the development and trends in library instruction in Great Britain and America 
comprehensively and in some detail giving explanation of various methods, 
surveys and problems. 

It seems to me that library instruction now falls into four main 
categories:- 

1} The work done in university libraries generally and in particular such 
as Reading, 6 Southampton f and Lancaster 8 where experimentation has 
gone on. 

2) The work done by tutor librarians in technical colleges and especially 
Hertfordshire which has been well described by Carey* ^ 

3) The work done by the N.L.L. and the librarians in the scientific 
libraries. H 

4) The work done by non- technical colleges such as the tutoring by 
Frank Hatt 12 a t Canterbury and the work done in Institutes and 
Colleges of education. 

Before I go on to describe something of my own experience in the last ^ 
group I should like to go back to 1955 and an article written by R,Q* Mackenna , 
in the Journal of Documentation . He is commenting on the Royal Society’s 
information conference of 1948 which emphasized the fact that practising 
scientists needed training in the use of libraries as a regular part of their 
scholarly equipment, as a result of which the University and Research section 
of the Library Association appointed a working party and published its recommend- 
ations in the L.A. R. May 1949. This dealt with guided tours to introduce the 
library, talks to second year students on bibliographical methods of searching, 
and advanced instruction for research students, given at the beginning of their 
postgraduate course. Mackenna goes on to say "We are in danger of forgetting 
that the whole may be greater than the sum of its parts: that the world’s 

great books have an individuality which makes them as entities more important 
than any single fact or idea enshrined in them. We are in danger also through 
too frequent harping on the concept of books as tools of forgetting the most 
important of all functions which a book can perform, namely that of detonator, 
setting off in the mind of the reader a train of independent thought which, 
whether it change the world or not, is the ultimate justification not only of 
the book immediately responsible, but of all educational effort. For univ- 
ersity librarians in particular this consideration is vital and somehow or 
other they must contrive to convey a sense of it to their readers whom they train 
in library use." 

This changes the emphasis from ’instruction’ to ’induction* ; that is, 
a ’leading in' to material, not merely teaching a method of finding a Vay 
in’ but actually 'leading in’ to the content of the book. This is again 
confirmed (and’ I ,aust muster . .y supports from reliable sources before I bring 
down your wrath upon my head) by the Principal of the University College of 
Wales, Thomas Parry 14 w ho said at the Home Counties Braxich of the L*A 0 
Annual Conference at Eastbourne, 26th April, 1968 "I am a firm believer in 
the dictum that the most important thing a student learns at the university 
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is how to learn. He should be encouraged in every way to work on his 
own, because that is the first pre-requisite to his being able to think 
for himself. This working on his own is inevitably tied up'with 
profitable browsing or systematic searching in a library. I am con- 
vinced that the shape of things to come in the universities must include 
full use being made of the university library in the teaching of under- 
graduates and the librarian and his staff being involved just like the 
teacher only in a different capacity. This is an area of library 
activity where no amount of automation or mechanized information retrieval 
will replace the competent librarian or displace the book as a teaching 
medium. " 

Let me. add one comment from America by Guy Lyle,^ director of 
libraries, Emory College, discussing the use and misuse of the library 
in The president/ the professor and the college library (1963); he says, 
"The faculty have the primary responsibility for the structuring of the 
academic courses for independent study. Present teaching practices would 
appear to provide little incentive for students to substantial and 
rewarding reading. If professors are wedded to the idea of using text- 
books and reserve reading, there is little the librarian can do about 
making changes. He should however continue to exert his influence in 
working with individual professors to promote independent library use 
and to this end should create a library atmosphere conducive to tutorial 
instruction. For example he should encourage the discussion of books by 
providing talking rooms near to reading rooms, make available as many 
private studies as possible . .." 

I have at last arrived at what I want to talk about, that is reading 
and calking, - relating books to people, - to individuals in groups - and 
relating books to personal experience. 



In 1954 I went to work in the Institute of Education Library in the 
University of London. Among many other duties in an extremely overcrowded 
and non-purpose-built library was the opening twice a week of the most 
’mini 1 department library that ever existed. It was housed in a clothes 
locker on a fourth floor landing and consioted of some psychology books 
intended for a newly established course for teachers of maladjusted 
children. These were mature students who had been teaching for a long 
time. They were ’out of practice' where study and reading were concerned, 
and they found their long reading lists somewhat deterring. 

I had not previously read widely in the field of psychology. However 
I found these students and their reading problems a challenge. Having 
somewhat ameliorated the space problem by moving to a bookcase with a 
grill door, (I mention this since, as it was so difficult to put on and off, 
a student had to help and it thus served as a somewhat hilarious point of 
easy contact with the students) in a basement room I set about encouraging 
some joint reading. These students wanted to talk about the books they 
were reading, so we talked in an informal way as they took or brought back 
their books. In time I was taking along periodical articles to support 
discussion. Reading and talking flourished in this dim and cellar-like 
atmosphere. The academic course flourished too, and Dr. Edna Oakeshott, 
the head of the course, a very libraiy -minded faculty member, and I went 
book buying together and increased the stock substantially. 
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After a year or two the Institute library moved into larger premises 
and the separate department libraries were, amalgamated into one central 
library. Dr. Oakeshott refused to have her students deprived of 
individual library help as part of the course programme. I compromised 
by amalgamating the books into the central stock but took books and 
journals each week to a store room in the library where the students came 
to meet me. By this time the course had so developed that students had 
to produce individual research studies as well as write an examination. 

This meant that methods of research, use of tools and ways of reading 
became important to these students. One year a group asked me to instruct 
them in actual 'how to read' programmes and asked advice about 'rapid 
reading' techniques. We discussed these methods: some of the group had 

tried them and many had taught children how to read. I had never had 
much belief in 'rapid reading' since it does not seem to have been proved 
that it helps comprehension. I had too always felt that talking helps 
reading - that reading needs to be made 'familiar' or, as one overseas 
student described it 'in this seminar the books become domestic, near to 
me, is that how you say?” I felt it was no use my instructing the group 
'how to read'; they must read and help each other. They were the 
teachers, I the librarian. I asked two very different types of student 
to summarize the same book - Erikson's Young Man Luther . One student 
was an extroverted Australian and the other a rather intellectual, some- 
what withdrawn Englishwoman. The resulting summaries were extremely 
•interesting. The Australian's summary was very well organised and 
presented. He had looked at the author's credentials, the contents 
list, the introduction, skimmed here and there, read the conclusion, used 
the index intelligently to pin-point certain issues and admitted, at the 
end, that he had not read the book through since he did not feel it was 
his type of book. The woman had obviously become completely involved in 
the book - it was her type of book. - She found it difficult to summarize 
for this reason since it all meant so much to her. A most violent 
discussion broke out in the group on the ethics of non-reading a book - . 
reading objectively or subjectively - how to analyse a book. Why should 
one consider the author's point of view? If two people read the same 
book with such different results what was the true interpretation? Was 
’ there a true interpretation? What is interpretation? Is it completely 
subjective? Is imagination an asset or a deterrent in reading? This 
- . gave me an opportunity to discuss method in relation to imagination, . to 

show that a framework for reading and a way of learning to track down all 
types of material could .make for an objective approach, and that the 
individual making this approach obviously developed his thinking while 
doling so, that personal discovery, personal experience and personal 
expression make an imaginative process that surely is a part of cultural 
• / development.- A consensus of opinion was reached and it was agreed that 
personal expression should form part of the seminars through the present- 
ation of summaries by a. member of the group, followed by a discussion with 
the rest of the group. ^ From that time the seminar has followed this pattern. 
The examination is now held in the library with baoks and the reading 
seminar is an integral part of the course. . I now follow a three- term 
programme which I will describe in some detail since it is difficult to 
discuss the theory of this type of library work without describing the 
t practice. ’ 

Before coming on the" course the students have been given a preliminary 
short reading list. These are books that they should have been able to 

obtain from their public libraries. When they arrive they are given a 

very long bibliography. These lists have been worked out jointly by the 

faculty staff andjnyself. I have been given a list of the students on 
O the course and I make out an individual card for each one. This card 
ERIC records their name and leaves spaces foi their interests, the title of 
i ™ aa their special study and on the back of the card a place for any particular 
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book requirements. 



I have a teaching trolley which looks like a square box on wheels. 
This holds about fifty books and journals and opens out into- a long 
display table. I take to the first seminar books that relate to 
maladjustment in the modem world, autobiographies, not too difficult 
psychology books and some fairly lively looking journals and the British 
Education Index . I set all these out in a fairly disordered way and 
when the students are settled in the room I give them the cards to fill 
in. This often produces some questions. They wonder what 'interests' 
mean; they are a little chary of giving themselves away and sometimes 
fail to fill it in. I tell them to leave the special study column 
blank since they will not know what this will be yet, or if they do they 
will probably change their minds about it. This discussion is useful, 
it helps me to get to know students* names an/, to make a one-to-one 
relationship with each student. I talk about the arrangement for the 
seminars and describe the library as a whole to them. I describe the 
British Education Index and hand out a typed summary of it to each 
student. I give each of them a plastic folder to keep it in. 

I explain that each week they will add to this collection of notes on 
bibliographical tools since I shall begin each seminar of the first 
term by describing one tool and showing them how to use it by taking one 
of the * interests' topics from their cards and tracking down material 
on it. This immediately stimulates some interest in the tools if only 
because of the ’free gift*! I talk a little about book summaries,, 
different ways in which they can be done, also how to look at a book to 
appraise it quickly. I give a short summary of a book as a sample, 
usually a novel or an autobiography relevant to the course. This 
seems to awaken an interest and I always get a volunteer offering to 
talk about a book the following week. Then I take 'them round the library 
and introduce them to heads of departments, showing them where various 
types of material are to be found. 

The second seminar of the first term I follow up the 'interests* 
column on the students' cards and bring either a book or article for 
every student. This surprises them but it serves to show that the library 
has a wide coverage and that I have an individual interest in everyone's 
needs within the group situation. The students who did not fill in the 
'interests’ column now feel deprived and come to fill in their cards. 

I therefore make a contact with them personally which is useful. 

They usually want to make a note of some books or articles. This leads 
to a discussion on how to make a bibliography. 
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Many older English students have not had training either in their 
schools or colleges on bibliographical references or indeed in library 
use at all. (This is now changing as school libraries increase and 
library instruction is becoming part of the library service.) I follow 
this with showing the need to keep all references either on cards or in 
a loose-leaf folder method. I point out that as the examination is held 
in the library with books it is not necessary to burden the mind with 
facts that can be found in books but they must know where and in what 
'book information may be found. An annotated reference enables one to 
do this. A bibliography must therefore be maintained from the,< beginning. 
I give them practical details of cards and boxes and show them samples.' 

I usually talk about one tool - possibly Child Development Abstracts . 
Before going on to the book summary, I ask if anyone has seen or read 
anything of interest relevant to mental health. There is usually a 
television programme or something to comment on which all helps to give 
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a breadth of information. After the summary there is a discussion and 
after that students come up to ask me questions and look at material. 

Books can be taken out but they are issued from the main issue desk. 

If one is too busy students are afraid to come and ask for help, so 
I am available just for talk. This increases as the term goes on both 
before and after the seminar and students also come to my office when 
they need special help. 

The seminars proceed in this way until the last one of the first 
term. Then I collect together all the tools that I have talked about 
each week, take a subject and collect references from them all on that 
subject and follow them through. This means I bring a mass of material 
to the seminar and work through from one reference to the other fairly 
fast. Students are often astonished at the amount of material one can 

find. I sometimes follow a wrong line, make mistakes, find bad refer- 

ences without sufficient data and so on, in order to demonstrate to the 
group some of the problems involved in literature searching. I also 
talk aloud so that they can see that in rejecting some references and 
accepting others I am forming a point of view - that a line of thought 
is being formulated. We have some discussion about research and I point 
out that the following term they will be beginning their special studies 
and will have to begin collecting material. 

There are usually many volunteers for book summaries by now. 

The problem is whether to let students choose their own books or try to 
direct their choice. I usually leave the choice to develop out of 
the group ethos. The group is different each year. Often one special 
interest seems to develop of its own volition. Most books can be used 
to* be of value to the course, so I do not direct too much, though 
students sometimes say they think I should. (Remember these 'students 1 
are all experienced, teachers ! ) 

The second term begins with students having ideas about their 
special studies^- and coming to discuss possible material, what other 
libraries might be useful and so on. This term, too, I often have one 
or two students coming to see me who say they have always found reading 
difficult and will I advise them individually. I help them choose books 
and discuss the relationship of ideas and how to link one book or idea 
to another, or to their own experience. I use the back of their cards 
to make book suggestions for them. 

The course gathers momentum and students beg in "asking to summarise 
books that relate to their own research. This helps them to clarify their 
ideas. This is one reason why I do not like to direct their choice of 
books too much. It is a more sophisticated approach for them to relate 
their research thinking and their general reading together. These 
summaries and discussions help to show up to themselves any weaknesses 
they may have. It is surprising how often a book discussion can be a 
traumatic experience. This seems to be due to the effect of the group 
on each other in relation to books. This is the only time during the 
week that the whole group come together and they bring different educational 
experiences from the rest of the course. This is a meeting point and a 
confrontation. As a librarian I am in a way a pivot but as such not a 
leader nor a teacher. They are teachers in a learning situation. 

I set the scene for the learning situation, but I do not dominate it. 

Dike the Cheshire Cat, I fade into the background. It is in modern 
jargon a 'happening®. I. never know quite what will happen at a seminar. 



